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'How perfectly sweet Murillo always is,' I heard an
American lady say before one of his pictures in the
Prado. Even an American could not say that before
Titian, or Rembrandt, or Rubens, or Velasquez. But
it is quite true. Murillo is always sweet, at all times, in
every picture. And sometimes he is so moved by his
own sweetness that he seems about to burst into tears.
Emotion, yes, it is that which you will find in his work
before anything else; emotion neither profound nor
simple, but continually radiant, ecstatic almost, a little
confusing at first, because it is so sincere, so exactly
what he could not but mean it to be. And at last we
seem to discern the truth of the whole matter in just that
continual ecstasy. His work is without reserve, without
any suggestion of intellect; he has felt keenly but not
profoundly very many emotions, very many thoughts,
but they are always the thoughts of every one else, and
there is not an idea in the whole of his work. There is
no ' fundamental brain work' in his pictures, he is always
smiling, or tearful, or weeping, and so he has never a
moment to think.
It is thus, it seems to me, that Spanish art came to end,
in a kind of emotionalism, characteristic enough of Seville
herself, which was ever the true home of art, such as it was,
in Spain.
It remained for El Greco, Ribera, and Velasquez, to
place Spanish painting among the great schools of
European art; and it is their names that are to-day
first in our minds when we speak of the Spanish school
of painting.